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Robert Magne of Lemoyne et Associés shows the model of the Vanier Library proj 


Library building projects 
Construction schedule detailed 


xcavation for the new 
E library centre on the west 
end campus will begin by 
next June, at the latest, and in 
the case of the downtown 
library, excavation could start 
as early as this August. 
According to tentative con- 
struction timetables released 
this week, tenders should be 


called for the Vanier Library 
project early next year. Actual 
digging would begin no later 
than June, 1986, and possibly 
several months earlier than 
that. 

Chief architect Roy Le- 
moyne says that construction 
of the five-storey Vanier ex- 
tension will take about 15 







months. Once work on the ex- 
tension is complete, renova- 
tions (actually the gutting and 
re-building of the existing 
facility) can begin. Construc- 
tion on that phase will take 
about 11 months. The entire 
project will be ready by the 


(See ‘‘Project’’ on page 8) 


Spring arrives as preparations 
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underway for May plant sale 


By Simon Twiston Davies 
diére, horticulturalist 


H and master of the 


University’s own Crystal 
Palace — or more mundanely, 
the top of the Henry F. Hall 
Building — is ready not only 
for those long-awaited milder 
days, but also for those over- 
promoted productions called 
SPRING SALES. Nothing to 
do with massive discounts due 
to bad decisions by the buying 
department, though. 

“In fact, I am _ preparing 
myself for the plant sale. The 
spring is always a busy time 
for us in that sense. We aren’t 
under as much pressure for 
supplies by the academic 
departments as in other times 
of the year,’’ says de la 
Fouchardiére. 

This is 
(See “‘Spring’’ on page 11) 


one way the 
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ervé de la Fouchar- . 


by Barbara Verity 


A contract agreement 


reached between the 

administration and 
the Concordia University 
Faculty Association (CUFA) is 
now being voted on by the 
union membership. If ratified, 
the agreement will give 
unionized faculty and 
librarians an average salary in- 
crease of 4.5%. Furthermore, 
40% of CUFA members will 
receive a merit increase, which 
will range from $482 to $856. 

The agreement was reached 
last Thursday after only two 
months of talks. The first 
union contract, which was 
signed last April, was imposed 
on both parties by arbitration 
after more than two years of 
negotiation. 

“‘There was a_ distinct 
change in atmosphere at the 
table this time,’’ Assoc. Prof. 
Hal Proppe, a member of the 
CUFA negotiating team, said 
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in an interview Monday with 
The Thursday Report. With 
fewer people involved in the 
talks, problems could be 
discussed more openly and 
frankly. The process was more 
effective and faster, he said. 
The negotiators for the ad- 
ministration were Vice-Rector, 
Administration and Finance, 
Graham Martin and Human 
Resources Director Susan 
O’Reilly; CUFA’s negotiators 
were President John Hill and 
Executive members Hal Pro- 
ppe and Steven Scheinberg. 
“‘T was pleased with the 
negotiating process that went 
on this time. It went well,’’ 
Graham Martin commented 
Tuesday to The Thursday 
Report. ‘‘] hope this leads to 
positive relations between 
CUFA and the University,’’ he 
said, adding that both sides 
recognized the tight financial 
situation faced by the Univer- 
(See ‘‘CUFA”’ on page 2) 
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To the Editor: 

It was with great anticipa- 
tion that I awaited this year’s 
annual report from the Om- 
buds Office. I was concerned 
about the frequency of 
reported cases of sexual 
harassment, and the ways in 
which -those in the Ombuds 
Office deal .with these cases. 
This is all considering that for- 
mal complaints have yet to be 
laid under the 1981  pro- 
cedures. 

I was extremely disap- 
pointed by the way the cases 
were handled in the report. 
The report tells us that eight 
cases were brought to the of- 
fice. It then says that (for the 
first time), two of these cases 
were believed to be unfounded 
and seemed to reflect the 
“unstable emotional states of 
the complainants.’’ 

The report then itemizes in 
great detail the ‘hysteria’ of 
these two ‘‘unstable women’’, 
and mentions the ‘‘anxiety”’ 
and ‘‘embarassment’’ ex- 
perienced by those wrongly ac- 
cused. 

Now, I am not denying that 
charges might have been made 
wrongfully, but even the office 
is unsure of this. I do question 
the weight (and bias) of the 
report. Nowhere are the six (I 
would assume founded) com- 
plaints discussed. Considering 
the weight of such accusa- 
“tions, I can understand the of- 
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fice’s concern about privacy, 
but other cases are discussed in 
the report, using appropriate 
pseudonyms. — 

What I am really concerned 
about is the message this kind 
of report gives about the issue 
in general. With this kind of 
imbalance, it is no wonder that 
sexual harassment complaints 
are made infrequently through 
the Ombuds Office, and never 
through the appropriate chan- 
nels. 

Students who read _ this 
report will learn that if they 
complain, their words might 
not be trusted. Furthermore, if 
they aren’t believed, they will 
be chastizede and if they are 
believed, the details will be 
swept under a_ bureaucratic 
rug. 

The implied message is that 
there are no cases of sexual 
harassment, only ‘‘unstable’’ 
women. This is analogous to 
the equally damaging myth 
that there is no rape, only 
women who don’t know how 


to say ‘no’, or women who say 
‘no’ when they mean ‘yes’. 


The mention of the 
‘fanxiety’’ experienced by 
those wrongly accused seems 
to further add to this myth. Of 
course, anyone wrongly accus- 
ed of any crime will suffer un- 
til his/her name is cleared. 
However, I would assume that 
these, as all cases, are handled 


confidentially by the Ombuds | 


Office. As far as I know, the 
only real discussion of these 
complaints is in this annual 
report, which veils real names 
and identities. In that case, 
how much ‘‘embarassment’’ 
could this faculty member 
have experienced? Well, con- 
sidering this member’s oblique 
mention in the report, con- 
siderably more than those six 
anonymous faculty members 
for whom the complaints were 
apparently founded. 


Karen Herland U3 
The Concordia Women’s Col- 
lective 





(Continued from page 1) 


CUFA 


sity. 

CUFA Council unanimous- 
ly accepted the contract on 
Monday and is now sending it 
to the membership for the 
final vote, expected to be com- 
pleted on April 1. 

The 51-article contract sign- 
ed last April forms the basis of 
the new contract. The only 
changes involve salary and the 
wording of some articles to 
clarify their meaning. Both 
sides agreed to retain most of 
the original contract since it 
hasn’t been in effect long 
enough to test its overall effec- 
tiveness. The new contract, if 
ratified by CUFA’ members, 
will last until May 31, 1986. 








Salary increase 


The average salary increase 
of 4.5% consists of a 2.26% 
cost-of-living hike, given 
across-the-board, and a 2.3% 
average salary increase, term- 
ed the Career Development In- 
crement (CDI). 

The minimum salary for 
each of the four faculty ranks 
and the four librarian ranks 


has been increased by 2.26%. 
The new salary minimums are 
as follows: Faculty: Lecturer, 
$22,557; Assistant Professor, 
$28,547; Associate Professor, 
$36,255; Professor, $46,820; 
Librarians: Librarian I, 
$21,469; Librarian II, 
$24,122; Associate Librarian, 
$30,635; Senior Librarian, 
$39,560. 


Faculty and librarians who 
have been on payroll since at 
least May 31, 1984 will receive 
the 2.26% increase to their 
salary retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1985. Those who came on 
payroll on June 1, 1984 or 
later, will gain the 2.26% in- 
crease on June 1, 1985. 
Anyone on payroll Jan. 1, 
1985, who has a salary below 
the new minimum, will have 
their salary adjusted retroac- 
tively to Jan. 1, 1985 to bring 
it in line with the new 
minimum. 


As a result, by June 1, 1985 
all unionized faculty and 
librarians will have benefitted 
by the 2.26% increase. 


The Career Development 
Increment (CDI) consists of a 
fixed amount to be added to 
the annual salary of those who 
have been at Concordia for at 


least a year. As of Jan., 1985 
faculty will receive a $1,117 
annual salary increase, while 
librarians will receive $944. 
Another CDI comes into ef- 
fect on June 1, 1985, giving 
faculty $1,142 and librarians, 
$965. 

The faculty amount is deter- 
mined by taking 4% of an 
assistant professor’s minimum 
salary, and for librarians, by 
taking 4% of the minimum 
salary of the librarian 11 rank. 
The calculated figure comes to 
an approximate 2.3% average 
salary increase. 

Determining the retroactivi- 
ty of the CDI was the major 
hurdle that had to be over- 
come in contract talks, Proppe 
said. The previous contract 
had stated that if the govern- 
ment lifted its Bill 70 freeze on 
CDiIs during 1984, faculty and 
librarians would be eligible for 
a CDI increase on June 1, 
1984. By autumn it became 
clear that the freeze had been 
lifted by the government. 
CUFA was therefore eligible 
for the CDI retroactive to 
June 1, 1984. 

In negotiations, the ad- 
ministration proposed that the 


‘CDI instead would begin Jan. 


1, 1985. However, in exchange 
for this delayed retroactivity, 
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the administration offered a 
long-range guarantee of salary 
increases until May 31, 1986. 
“They could have dragged 
their feet and been very tough 
about future increases,’’ Pro- 
ppe said. ‘‘They didn’t have to 
make the offer. So most 
members see it as a fairly 


positive step by the ad- 
ministration.’ 
The administration 


guaranteed the Jan. 1, 1985 
cost-of-living increase, the 
CDI beginning in Jan., 1985 
and another beginning June, 
1985, as well as the merit in- 
crease for June, 1985. Further- 
more, the’ administration 
guaranteed that CUFA will 
receive whatever salary in- 
creases the government calls 
for in 1986. 

In return for these 
guarantees, CUFA gave up the 
CDI between June 1, 1984 and 
Jan. 1, 1985, which would 
have amounted to $652 for 
faculty and $551 for 
librarians. Minimum salaries 
are not affected. ‘‘It is a fairly 
good trade-off. We’re in fact 
assured of increases all the 
way through to 1986. We feel 
that it’s worthwhile,’’ Proppe 
said. 

Merit Increase 

CUFA has not had a merit 


increase since 1980-81, Proppe 
pointed out, although such an 
increase is called for in the 
contract signed last April. The 
new contract will put into 
force the increase called for in 
the original contract, with the 
performance review to be car- 
ried out for June 1, 1985. The 
review will include activities 
since June 1, 1981. 

Only 40% of all faculty and 
librarians will receive the merit 
increase. Of the 40% of facul- 
ty, 30% will receive a $571 an- 
nual salary increase and 10% 
will receive $856. Of the 40% 
of librarians, 30% will receive 
a $482 annual salary increase 
and 10% will receive $724. 

No other merit increase will 
be given until 1987, since merit 
is only paid once every two 
years. 


The contract is now being 
voted on by CUFA members 
through a secret mail ballot. 
There are 10 days to vote. This 
is the first ratification vote by 
members, the first contract 
having been imposed on both 
parties. If the contract is 
ratified, both parties will meet 
and sign the contract— 
another first for Concordia. 
Last April’s contract was sign- 
ed by the arbitration board. 
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Changes to the fifth floor of the Drummond Science Building at the west end campus are expected 
to be completed by early summer, providing accommodation for the Psychology Department. The 
building is also the subject of today’s Heritage series, beginning on page 6. 


Renovations behind schedule 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
onstruction is somewhat 

A behind schedule at the 
west 

renovations to the Drummond 

Science Building. 

“We have had to do winter 
construction,’’ says J.P. 
Petolas, the Assistant Vice- 
Rector, Physical Resources. 
‘“‘That means we have had to 
cover up the penthouse top 
floor with reinforced plastic 
sheeting that shouldn’t tear in 
the high winds. 

“‘Since then we have been 
going full blaze. However, the 


CUSA vote is held 


ast week’s CUSA co- 
Lesser elections 
were exciting and full of 
controversy. At around 2 a.m. 
Friday, Chief Returning Of- 
ficer (CRO) Elizabeth Thomp- 
son announced that the winn- 
ing team was that of Ron 
Hiscox and Mike Judson. 
However, soon after the an- 
nouncement, the CRO had to 
decide whether or not to allow 
a number of complaints about 
the electoral practices of the 
successful candidates. Her 
decision, which is open to ap- 
peal, will be rendered today at 
5 p.m. in the CUSA office on 
the downtown campus. 


The official results were: 
Sandra Cappelli and Scott 
White — 490; Joe Fortune and 
Omar Rifai — 498; Ron 
Hiscox and Mike Judson — 
594. 


A total of 1,685 votes were 
cast, resulting in a voter tur- 
nout of 8.47%. 


end campus on’ 


project is rather behind 
schedule because of the rein- 
forcing that had to be done 
with extra braces to make sure 
the building was safe for such 
things as earthquakes and high 
winds.”’ 

The renovations, which 
were to be finished this spring, 
should be completed for the 
early summer, Director of 
Physical Plant Dick Papineau 
says. Other delays on the pro- 
ject to improve the fifth floor 
in the Drummond Science 
have been caused by City Hall 
not giving the full go ahead for 


the project in good time, he 
continued. 

Have there been any other 
serious problems? ‘‘No, just 
money,’’ says Petolas. 
‘““However, we had far more 
asbestos than we had an- 
ticipated, and that had to be 
removed in a special way. 
That, of course, added to our 
costs.”’ 

The renovations will pro- 
vide space for the Psychology 
Department to consolidate its 
facilities, which are now divid- 
ed between the Bryan Building 
and WB Annex. The space 


Paul Hrasko, AV 


that the department will leave 
in the Bryan Building will be 
occupied by the Journalism 
Department. 






















Centres move again 


n May 1, the Applied Psychology Centre and the 
Centre for Research and Development will make the 


second of two moves within only a few months. Both 
centres moved to temporary quarters after fire damaged their 
sixth floor headquarters in the Guy Metro Building on Jan. 
31. 

Presently housed on the third floor of the Guy Towers 
Building at 2155 Guy Street, both Centres will move to 
specially designed quarters on the first and second floors of 
the same building. 

The approximately 55 staff and students from the two cen- 
tres are still experiencing the after-effects of the fire. The 
odour of smoke still clings to even the smallest piece of paper. 
The smallest ornament has to be cleaned, and boxes have not 
yet been unpacked. 

Ann Murphy, the Co-ordinator of the Applied Psychology 
Centre, says that damages may turn out to be worse than an- 
ticipated. ‘‘There is still all kinds of potential damage to 
videotapes and some of the equipment, such as computers 
and AV materials, which hasn’t been fully inspected. It will 
be some time before we know the full assessment for the in- 
surance claim,”’ she says. 

S.T.D. 


- 


At a glance: 


conference will be held on April 11 in Montreal by 
A the Conseil des universités on increasing services by 
universities to society. The title of the conference is 
“(De nouveaux partenaires et une nouvelle fonction pour 
l’université’’. Maurice Cohen, Associate Vice-Rector, 
Research Services, will give an opening address on the goals 
of the conference... Concordia’s contribution to the Festival 
of Québec University Theatre, being held from Mar. 26 to 31 
at the Université de Montréal, is entitled ‘‘Vivants: visions/- 
Jeu de présence’’ by Bernard Bergeron. Taking part are Ken- 
neth Gregg, lighting; Paula de Vasconcellos, stage manager; 
Maria Bicher, Simon Barry and Myriam Gagnon 
(mezzo-soprano), actors and actresses. Students from all 
Québec universities are presenting plays during the festival... 
Retired Geography Prof. Donald Fraser is working on his 
next two books now that his Like to Look Again, Memoirs of 
a Canadian Pilot with the RAF during World War II is almost 
sold out. He is writing a book about 40 years of forestry 
research as well as a sequel to his first book, this one focusing 
on the Search Light Squadrons during World War 11... The 
Montreal field Naturalists Society will hear Québec painter 
and photographer Jacques de Tonnancour give a lecture and 
slide show on ‘‘Rain Forests of Tropical America’’ at 8 p.m. 
Wed., Mar. 27 in Redpath Museum, McGill University... A 
recent guest lecturer at Concordia, Sterling Stuckey, History 
Professor at Northwestern University, has become involved 
in the Huckleberry Finn controversy. He was quoted on the 
front page of the New York Times last week, defending Mark 
Twain, who has recently been accused of racism because of 
his treatment of Blacks in his famous novel. Stuckey pointed 
out that Twain had helped pay for a Black student’s educa- 
tion at the Yale University Law School in the late 1800s and 
had written a letter to Yale saying Whites had a long way to 
go to make up for their exploitation of Blacks in the U.S. 
Stuckey spoke here Mar. 14 on ‘‘African ceremony and 
American slavery’... Marie Hooper, the new Secretary at 
Campus Ministry, has called to say she works at the west end 
campus, not the downtown one, as was reported in last 
week’s At A glance. She previously worked in the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration. 





ATTENTION: 

ALL FALL 1985 
CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA, 
BACHELOR’S, MASTER’S, 
AND DOCTORAL DEGREE 

CANDIDATES: 


If you are completing the requirements for your 
certificate, degree, or diploma program this Sum- 
mer and therefore expect to be considered as a 
graduation candidate this Fall, YOU must inform 
the Graduation Office by submitting a Fall 1985 
Graduation Application no later than July 15th, 
1985. 


STUDENTS WHO DO NOT APPLY BY THIS 
DATE WILL NOT GRADUATE THIS FALL. 


Obtain your form at the Registrar’s Services 
Department on your campus and submit it today! 


(Loyola CC214) (S.G.W. N107) 
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Engineers and technicians being 
trained for aerospace industry 





by Simon Twiston Davies 
he controversy swirling 
; around the Bell 
Helicopter plant at the 
ill-starred Mirabel area north 


of Montreal has special 
significance for the 
Mechanical Engineering 


Department here at Concor- 
dia. 

When the plant finally goes 
ahead sometime later this 
year, a number of the 
engineers and technicians will 
have had their training within 
Concordia’s Master’s Pro- 
gram specially designed for 
people entering the aerospace 
industry. 

The program has been put 
together with McGill and the 
Ecole Polytechnique as part of 
CAMAQ (Centre _ for 
Aerosapce Manpower Ac- 
tivities in Québec), an 
organization to promote and 
service the manpower and 
training needs of the pro- 


vince’s aerospace industry. 
Tom Sankar, Chairman of 

the Mechanical Engineering 

Department, is a member of a 


delegation put together by . 


CAMAQ, which travelled to 
Fort ‘Worth, Texas, to see 
what Bell Helicopter had to 
offer Québec and its well- 
established aerospace in- 
dustry. 


Forging links 


‘“‘Our job was to encourage 
and to find out what Bell’s in- 
tentions might be,’’ says 
Sankar, who was impressed by 
what he saw. ‘‘In terms of 
commitment, we clearly 
established that Bell will be 
taking all their manpower 
needs, with the exception of 
top management, from 
Québec universities and_ in- 


dustry. 
“For Concordia,’’ con- 
tinues Sankar, ‘‘I think we 


NOTICE 


Meeting of the Capital 


Campaign Faculty 


Volunteers with Dr. P. Kenniff to be held on: 
Wednesday, March 20, 1985 — SGW Campus 
Faculty Club Lounge H.767 


3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 26, 1985 — Loyola Campus 
Faculty Dining Room, Admin. Bldg. 308 


3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Any interested faculty member is welcome to at- 


tend. 
See you there! 


Susan Hoecker-Drysdale 


Chairperson, 
Faculty Division 


University Community Division 
Concordia University Capital Campaign 





have done rather well out of 
this. Of the 68 Canadian 
engineers in training at Fort 
Worth, quite a few have 
strong Concordia connections 
and will be appointed section 
heads within the Bell plant at 
Mirabel.”’ 

According to Sankar, the 
Bell folks were very impressed 
with research already taking 
place here. ‘‘Our research 
work includes work on com- 
posite materials, computer 
aero design, aerodynamics, 
also dynamics and vibration. 
Bell told us they found much 
of this work very pertinent to 
their plans for future pro- 
jects,’’ says Sankar, who join- 
ed Concordia back in 1968. 

Work for hundreds 


The intention is that the 
$415 million Bell Helicopter 
Mirabel project will bring 
employment to Québec for 
several hundred workers. That 
figure has often been disputed 
and a certain amount of 
cynicism, perhaps increased by 
the plant’s location, may have 
set in. 

However, Sankar is a firm 
believer in the project, strong- 
ly defending it, along with the 
general health of the Canadian 
— especially the Montreal — 
aerospace industry. 

‘“‘Regardless of what you 
have been reading in the news 
recently, the Bell plant will go 
ahead. They are working on it 
right now. There is a contract 
and that is being fulfilled,’’ he 
says. 

Close ties 


Sankar sees the project as 
important for Concordia 
because of the close ties the 
Mechanical Engineering 
Department has established 
with the local aero industry. 

Of the 80 students who 
graduated from the depart- 
ment last year, Sankar’s office 
alone helped to place some 35. 

The Canadian aerospace in- 
dustry: has been ill-served by 
the ‘poor press it has been 
given in recent years, says 
Sankar. ‘‘Companies like 
Pratt and Whitney and CAE 
are consistently profitable 
foreign exchange earners for 
this country,’’ he says. 

“Certainly there have been 
problems with Canadair in 
Montreal and De Havilland in 
Toronto, but they have been 
essentially political and 
management problems. The 
engineering side has always 
been well up to international 
standards,”’ says Sankar. 

The Bell project, along with 
CAMAQ and Concordia’s 
participation, will help keep 
that reputation high, adds 
Sankar. 








Profiles 


By R. Bella Rabinovitch 





Ti: shuttle bus service 

[isis approximate- 

ly eight years ago is 
certainly one of the most 
popular conveniences this 
University has to offer. Oh, 
there are those gripers that 
bemoan the distance bet- 
ween the two campuses, but 
their spirit for travel has un- 
fortunately vanished. In 
fact, the very notion that 
this institution has two set- 
tings is unique. 

Hop a shuttle-bus any 
spring morning from the 
downtown campus and 
within 15 minutes, you are 
transported to countryside 
calm. Or reverse the process 
if the bustling city is your 
destination. 

During the morning and 
afternoon hours, the man 
behind the wheel is Anibal 
Alves, who travels nine 
round trips in a working 
day. During the fall and 
winter sessions, he is reliev- 
ed in the evening by a se- 
cond navigator. However, 
during the summer he is the 
sole operator. 

Alves prefers the summer 
months over blustery, 
winter days. The chill that 
sweeps in through the open 
door as he checks I.D. 
cards, reminds him how far 
he is from his native Por- 
tugal. Thus, sun drenched 
days are a joy to him. “In 
the summer, open windows 
are my own air conditioning 
system,”’ he says. 

Alves has spent the past 
19 years in Canada, 17 of 
them working at the west 
end campus. When he first 
arrived in Canada, he was 
employed at the construc- 
tion site of Expo ’67. 

Alves is proud of his 
adopted homeland and 
equally moved by this 
University. Hired initially 
by the Maintenance Depart- 
ment, he got to know this 
establishment and its 
customs. When the shuttle 
bus driver position was 
established, he immediately 
applied, and became the 
first person to don the 
uniform. 

Most days are pleasant 
for Alves, who enjoys 
greeting students, most of 
them being familiar to him. 
The disquieting moments 


AUB. 





usually result when students 
appeal to his emotions to 
break the necessary rules. 
Alves states, ‘“‘I always 
want to help people out, 
and I don’t like leaving peo- 
ple behind when the bus is 
crowded, but if I give in 
once, and the students see 
it, then they will constantly 
hound me.’’ The same ap- 
plies for stopping at 


undesignated corners, or 
admitting children that are 
not insured by the Universi- ~ 
ty. 





Anibal Alves 


Alves’ easy-going nature 
and helpful friendliness 
make him well-liked. Even 
in the face of hostility, he 
responds with quiet 
diplomacy. Away from the 
University, Alves fulfills the 
role of husband and father. 
He has a married daughter 
who lives in Ontario, and a 
son who is enrolled in the 
Commerce Department on 
the west end campus. 

Alves’ hobbies reveal his 
attachment to both his Por- 
tuguese and Canadian iden- 
tities. Gardening reminds 
him of his father’s farm, 
and watching football on 
TV is an acquired North 
American trait. 


Paul Hrasko, AV 
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Academic journals provide unique outlet 


Children’s Literature 
Volume 4 


by Ross Rogers 
(First of a three-part series) 

ew are likely aware of Concor- 
Fe: involvement in academic 

and professional journals, and 
what they offer readers. Through 
library subscriptions, loyal readerships 
and some financial support, univer- 
sities like Concordia are major 
publishers and contributors to a 
myriad of field-oriented journals. 
Publications such as the Journal of 
Social and Political Thought, Gnosis, 
the Journal of Children’s Literature, to 
name a few, are the life-blood of 
researchers and a welcome resource for 
the ardent pursuer of insightful 
knowledge. 

The following series will take a look 
at Concordia’s involvement in 
academic and professional journals, 
and what they offer the reader. 


Journal of Children’s Literature 

oncordia Assoc. Prof. of 
{ English Loenard Mendelsohn 

is Canadian editor of this 
American-based annual, which covers 
field-related subjects in analysis, new 
criticism, book reviews and illustra- 
tion. Traditionally, says Mendelsohn, 
children’s literature was thought to be 
for children only. 

“‘We’ve since discovered it is far 
more sophisticated than that.”’ 
Favourites like Tom Sawyer, Alice in 
Wonderland and the Three Pigs war- 
rant a closer examination in the field of 
literature, he says. Although these 
stories have been analyzed from a child 
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studies perspective, he feels there is 
more room for a literary approach. “‘I 
simply asked myself, why is Pinnochio 
such a great work? Why is it I’ve 
wanted to read C.S. Lewis three times 
aloud? There’s more to the question 
than you actually think.”’ 

When the first journal appeared in 
1969 under the auspices of Francelia 
Butler, she first approached 
Mendelsohn to contribute several ar- 
ticles. ‘‘I was by no means an expert. 
I’m in Renaissance and Dramatic 
Studies. But I quickly developed an in- 
terest,” he says. Later appointed 
editor, Mendelsohn had every chance 
to delve further into the intriguing 
child/adult world of fantasy literature. 
“‘Those were busy days because 
everything contributed to the journal 
passed through my office,’’ he recalls. 
He later passed the position to so- 
meone else but remained editor of 
Canadian contributions. 

In some sense, the Journal of 
Children’s Literature is an _ active 
reminder to those in the field that it is a 
valid study that merits more attention. 
‘‘I can’t say everybody is supportive of 
my work but there is a new market for 
redefining children’s lit. The interest in 
my classes has increased considerably 
to the point where we’ve had to turn 
students down.”’ 

Who writes for such a journal? 
Scholars, of course, with some 
graduate student input. ‘‘But we look 
for contributors everywhere. Not just 
the people that speak esoteric 
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this 
Mendelsohn feels it’s unfortunate the 
content has been limited to academics. 
‘*Maybe that’s because we don’t know 
how to market it. We’re not in the 
marketing field though.”’ 


languages.’’ Up to point, 


Mendelsohn is convinced that 
among small press journals, theirs is 
not entirely obscure. ‘‘We’ve had re- 
quests from Italy to have it reproduc- 
ed. We’re a universal magazine really 
on a relatively new subject.’’ 
Journal of Canadian Art 
History 

Although the Journal of Canadian 
Art History published by Concordia’s 
Art History Department is the only 
resource available on the subject, co- 
editor Donald Andrus says the 
publishers have often had to defend 
their existence. ‘‘We’re not a coffee 
table magazine and can’t afford to be. 
As a serious forum for discussion, we 
have to limit our content to the needs 
of the art history community.”’ 

The 200 page bi-annual, replete with 
clean illustrations, serves as a valuable 
resource on the Canadian history of 
painting, sculpture, decorative arts, 
photography and methodology, as well 
as book reviews. ‘‘Our subjects are un- 
doubtedly esoteric sometimes. I call 
this an imprecise science and therefore, 
the language a writer uses has to be 


very articulate. I guess our need is an- 


articulate Canadian voice in the field.” 
At the moment, says Andrus, that 
voice is still a mere whisper. Art history 
journals, he says, are far more com- 
mon in the United States, and pro- 
viding one in Canada does present 
creative problems. ‘‘We’d really like to 
reach a wider audience but we can’t do 
that without diluting the content. A lot 
of magazines begin as unique publica- 
tions but then they popularize to sur- 
vive. That’s usually their death.”’ 


fp AAS ATED 


Although articles can range from 
obscure pieces on Québec artist ex- 
perimentation with organic and 
mineral products, to thorough lists of 
Montreal miniaturists at the turn of the 
century, the content is of enormous 
value to those in the field. ‘‘Where else 
do people go for that kind of informa- 
tion,’’ he says. 


RACAR, an art history publication 
from the University of Toronto is wor- 
thy of attention, says Andrus, but no 
existing periodical devotes itself ex- 
clusively to Canadian art history. ‘‘It 
was suggested that we merge with them 
but our editorial policy is entirely dif- 
ferent. We want Canadian art history, 
whereas they simply use Canadian 
writers.”’ 

Meanwhile, Andrus is delighted with 
the support from the Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs. ‘‘Unlike the Canada 
Council, they seem to understand what 
we’re after.’’? The 600 subscribers to 
the magazine are also a faithful lot, he 
says. At one point the magazine was 
without an issue for 18 months and still 
subscribers renewed. ‘‘No doubt they 
truly want this publication.”’ 

Four of the six editors of the journal 
are from Concordia’s Art History 
Department, a leader in the university 
realm. ‘‘Actually, we’re the only 
graduate program with studies in this 
field. American universities often re- 
quest our publication for their Cana- 
dian studies.”’ 

Editing the material can be a real 
challenge too, says Andrus. ‘‘We do 
exercise a lot of discretion as to what 
we publish,’’ he says. Most magazines 
of a comparative nature actually ask 
their contributors to pay to be publish- 
ed. ‘‘We’re not at that point yet. We 
are more connected to scholarship. We 
don’t want to erect barriers because 
we’re a good-natured outfit,’’ he says. 
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by Ross Rogers 
Eighth in a Ten Part Series 
ack when sleek DeSotos, lawn furniture, 
plywood chairs and plastic flamingos 
were the rage, the construction of the 
molecular-shaped Drummond Building at 
Loyola wasn’t shockingly unorthodox. Still it 
did inspire some mixed reactions within the 
academic community. 

Some viewed the semi-circular amphitheatre 
as decidedly contemporary, the perfect icon of 
scientific technology. However, those who 
thought it looked more like an oil tank would 
not be silenced. On opening day in 1961, a gag- 
gle of students somehow acquired a 
British/ American petroleum sign and hung it 
defiantly on the Drummond Science doors. 
“We couldn’t help but find the incident amus- 
ing,’’ recalls Concordia Secretary of the Board 
of Governors Father Aloysius Graham, at that 
time with the Departments of Chemistry and 
Physics. ‘‘Everybody had the right to their own 
opinions after all.’’ 

Today, as one of Concordia’s major science 
facilities, the Departments of Geology, 
Psychology, Chemistry and Exercise Science, 
the building doesn’t exactly raise eyebrows. Yet 
what may seem to be a rather innocuous piece 
of architecture designed by Peter Dickinson, 
also responsible for Place Ville Marie, was truly 
the envy of other Québec universities in the ear- 
ly ’60s. 

‘‘Unlike McGill for instance, we finally had a 
brand new facility and were not forced to 
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ridor, construction workers could avoid com- 
plex renovation problems. ‘‘We could also tap 
into all the pipes we wanted for chemical ven- 
tilation. That’s a very significant part of a 
science building,’’ he says. 

In those days the building specifications of 
the Drummond Science did represent some in- 
novative thinking, says Graham. Plans includ- 
ed a structural steel frame, precast concrete slab 
floors and metal windows. Working closely 
with the Valley City Furniture Company, they 
were able to acquire elaborate laboratory fur- 
niture. ‘‘That was a time when the choice of 
building materials had expanded considerably. 
The bid for the right company to do the right 
thing for us was a careful choice,’’ he says. 
Valley City Furniture provided, for instance, 
the stainless steel lab table tops, today still in 
spotless condition. ‘‘That was 25 years ago and 
the equipment is still up to date,’ Graham con- 
tends. 

t was a Father Edward Sherry, however, 

who ensured that Loyola really got the 

building it asked for, says Graham. 
Sherry, now deceased, was deemed ‘‘Clerk of 
the Works’? and rapidly gained a certain 
notoriety for detail. He paid relentless attention 
to the construction of the Drummond Science, 
says Graham, and wasn’t averse to donning a 
hard hat to wander around the construction site 
himself.‘‘He was a bit stubborn sometimes, but 
he made sure that our foundations would hold. 
We owe him a great deal.’’ Graham recalls one 
incident when the building supports actually 
collapsed. ‘‘It was a simple error and that was 
exactly the kind of thing Reverend Sherry look- 
ed out for.”’ 

Prof. of Biology Father Stanley Drummond, 
who was also closely involved with the Drum- 
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mond Science block, isn’t so ready to praise the 
architecture of the building, but he does ap- 
plaud its pure functionalism. ‘‘I think it leaves 
a great deal to be desired as a design piece. The 
brick doesn’t even match,’’ he says, chuckling. 
“But what you have to remember is that the 
50s was a time for functionalism and not beau- 
ty. The bottom line was that we wanted a 
building for the purpose of science.”’ 

“Clinically sterile architecture’? as Drum- 
mond aptly describes it, was the norm of the 
decade and a serious effort to economize with 
tight budgets. The University’s original plan 
was to complete the quadrangle concept based 
on the Oxford idea, he says. ‘‘That would have 
been elegant and fitting, but with an expanding 
student population, collegiate architecture just 
didn’t work anymore. The Drummond Science 
was a major move away from this.” 


The construction of the building also marked 
Loyola’s transition from ‘‘classical college’’ to 
a traditional university, says Drummond. 
‘‘Before it was built, our Science program was 
fairly limited. The new facilities allowed us to 
incorporate a Bachelor of Science program.”’ 

Loyola would face still even more major 
changes in the next decade, including its 
celebrated marriage with Concordia. As Father 
Graham recalls, enthusiasm for ‘‘new’’ was 
rampant while the traditional institution went 
the way of school uniforms. So fervent were 
several university officials, says Graham, that 
they even nurtured the idea of an underground 
tunnel for the campus. Apparently Father 
Malone himself dismissed the idea as simply 
gratuitous. “‘If it rained, Father Malone would 
probably be there handing umbrellas out to 
students.”’ / 
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end of September, 1988 at the 
latest. If the initial excavation 
schedule can be advanced, the 
fully air conditioned west end 
facility could be ready by the 
end of April, 1988. 

Downtown, construction 
tenders are likely to be called 
by the end of March 1986. The 
actual construction could 
begin three months later, in 
June 1986, and take about 19 
months to complete. The 
building would be ready for 
occupancy by January 1988. 

Architect Michael 
Werelman says the tendering 
process may be split; one set of 
tenders called for demolition 
and excavation, another for 
actual construction. If a deci- 
sion is taken to go that route, 
he says excavation work may 
start on the site by the end of 
August, this year. 

The likely construction 
timetables for: both projects 
were announced Tuesday at an 
information session in the Hall 
Building given by the ar- 
chitects for about 70 represen- 
tatives of the administration, 
CUSA, the Board of Gover- 
nors Planning Committee, and 
the academic and non- 
academic staff. 

The session provided a 
general update of construction 
plans for the downtown 
building and the most detailed 
plans released to date about 
the construction project on the 
west end campus. 

Lemoyne and Robert 
Magne of the architectural 
firm of Lemoyne et Associés 
said the new, enlarged Vanier 
Library will be linked to the 
Campus Centre and a new 
150-seat auditorium that is 
twice the size of the existing 
Vanier auditorium. 

The top two stories of the 
Vanier extension will contain 
1,120 square metres of general 


purpose floor space — enough ~ 


room for 120 faculty or ad- 
ministrative offices. No deci- 
sions have been taken to date 
about who will be occupying 
that portion of the building. 

Separate entrances linked to 
a common lobby (a three- 
storey high meeting place) will 
be provided: for all four 
facilities (the library, 
auditorium, office area and 
Campus Centre), so library 
users will not be disturbed by 
comings and goings outside 
the library proper. 

The architects added that 
the library staff offices in the 
renovated building will 
overlook a small garden bet- 
ween the two sections of the 
enlarged structure. 

If additional library space is 
required at some point in the 
future, they say the top two 
floors can be converted to 
library use. Both the west end 
and downtown libraries will 


have eight ‘‘home en- 
vironments’’: Commerce, 
Engineering, Fine Arts, 


Languages and Literature, 
History, Philosophy, Science 
and Social Sciences. 

Taken together, the ar- 
chitects hope the new 
auditorium, the three-storey 
lobby link to the Campus Cen- 
tre, the five-storey Vanier 
Library extension, the totally 
renovated Vanier library, an 
Outdoor terrace, and an out- 
door meeting area will actually 
form a mini-campus within the 
west end campus. The total 
cost of the west end library 
centre is $7.7 million. 

Downtown _— architects 
Werleman and Jean Blouin, of 
Werleman & Guy/Blouin et 
Associés, told the information 
session that there will be an 
underground link between the 
new downtown library and the 
lobby of the Henry F. Hall 
Building. They also said the 
City of Montréal has asked 
Concordia planners to incor- 
porate a two-storey 
underground garage into the 
University’s plans and to con- 
sider building a tunnel linking 
the Guy-Concordia Metro sta- 
tion to the new library. 

To accommodate the tunnel 
entrance in the Hall Building, 
the University will have to 
build a new glass facade along 
the length of the lobby bet- 
ween Bishop and Mackay 
Streets. The new facade will 
jut out towards de Maison- 
neuve Boulevard, adding 
about five feet to the depth of 
the existing lobby. 

The architects for both pro- 
jects and administration of- 
ficials present at the meeting 
took pains to point out that 
final plans have still not been 
drafted outlining specifically 
who will be occupying each 
and every square metre of 
floor space in the two new 
buildings. 

Questions related to oc- 
cupancy should be directed to 
the Building Program Co- 
Ordinating Committee 
through its chairman, Assis- 
tant Vice-Rector J-P Petolas. 


K.J.W. 





© Working through the Con- 
cordia Centre for Manage- 
ment Studies, the Commerce 
Faculty operates an Executive 
Advisory Program to bring 
business leaders into direct 
contact with students and 
teachers. Executives are in- 
vited on to campus to 
**Co-teach’’ commerce 
courses, adding practical ex- 
perience to the business theory 
provided by full-time faculty 
members. The program — is 
sponsored by the Royal Bank 
of Canada. 


DECRET 
GOUVERNEMENT DU QUEBEC 


NUMERO 2821-84 19 DEC. 19984 


CONCERNANT 1 ‘approbation du plan 
quinquennal d'investissements 
universitaires pour la période du 
ler juin 1984 au 31 mai 1989 


ATTENDU QU'en vertu de l'article 2 de la Loi sur les 
inyestissements universitaires (L.R.Q., c. I-17), le ministre de 
l'Education est “autorisé 4 préparer chaque année pour tout établis- 
sement universitaire du Québec, aprés avoir demandé les avis requis, 
tout plan d‘investissements universitaires pour les cing années sui- 
vantes, divisé en tranches annuelles"; 


ATTENDU QU'en vertu de l'article 4 de cette loi, ce 
plan quinquennal “doit indiquer en détail l'objet et le montant des 
investissements pour la premiére année, et contenir un état des in- 
vestissements prévus pour les années subséquentes” et Etre approuvée 
par le gouvernement ; 


ATTENDU QUE les investissements du plan quinquennal 
se regroupent dans deux grandes enveloppes, l'une dite engagée et 
faisant état des projets ayant dépassé le stade d'approbation de 
principe, l'autre dite non engagée et faisant état des projets dont 
l'étude des dossiers justificatifs n'est pas terminée; 


E ATTENDU QUE les projets de l'enveloppe non engagée 
seront considérés comme faisant partie de l'enveloppe engagée lors- 
qu'ils auront dépassé le stade d'approbation de principe; 


ATTENDU QU‘'en vertu de l'article 6 de la méme loi, 
“le ministre est autorisé & verser aux établissements universitaires 
les subventions accordées en vertu de la présente loi suivant les 
modalités convenues avec eux et 4 payer chaque année la totalité ou 
une partie du principal et de l'intérét de tout emprunt contracté par 
un tel établissement et visé a l'article 5, jusqu'a concurrence du 
montant autorisé pour l'année en cours”; 


; ATTENDU QUE, conformément & 1a meme loi, i] y a lieu 
d approuver le plan quinquennal d'investissements universitaires qui 
a été préparé pour la période du ler juin 1984 au 3] mai 1989 et dont 
Vobjet et le montant des investissements, pour la premiére année, 
ainsi que l'état des investissements prévus pour les années subsé- 
quentes apparaissent dans l'annexe "A" ci-attachée; 


ATTENDU QUE, conformément & l'article 4 de la Loi 
sur le Conseil des universités (L.R.Q., c-58), le ministre de 1'Edu- 
cation a soumis & l‘avis du Conseil le plan quinquennal d'investisse- 
ments universitaires. 


_ IL EST ORDONNE EN CONSEQUENCE sur la proposition du 
ministre de 1'Education: 


1) QUE le plan quinquennal d'investissements universi- 
taires pour la période du ler juin 1984 au 32 mai 1989 ci-annexé soit 
approuvé, sous réserve de révision annuelle, conformément a l'article 
4 de la Loi sur les investissements universitaires (L.R.Q., c.I-17); 


2) QUE les projets de l'enveloppe non engagée, inscrits 
dans ce plan quinquennal, soient considérés comme faisant partie de 
l'enveloppe engagée de ce plan lorsqu'ils auront dépassé le stade 
d'approbation de principe; 


3) QUE tout projet non autorisé au plan quinquennal et 
entrepris par un établissement devra s‘autofinancer a l'investisse- 
ment et au fonctionnement. 


le Greffier du Conseil exécutif 


, Bane 





The Québec government decree (reprinted above) authorizing the funds for construction of Con- 
cordia’s new library facilities was delivered to the University last Thursday. Although approved by 
the Québec cabinet last December, the paperwork associated with the decree (Number 2821 - 84) 
was not finalized until the National Assembly resumed sitting earlier this month. 
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by Paul Serralheiro 

oets more often than not 
P write about their private 

lives rather than the 
world at large. Not so for 
Henry Beissel, whose recent 
book, Season of Blood, 
published by Mosaic Press and 
dedicated ‘‘to the world’s vic- 
tims and their victories,’’ deals 
with the violence rampant in 
the world today. 


This outward focus is not 
new for Beissel, a professor in 
Concordia’s English Depart- 
ment. His three published 
plays Inook and the Sun, 
Goya, and Under Coyote’s 
Eye, are reflections on actual 
societies, events, and people, 
and at least two of his previous 
books of poems, New Wings 
for Icarus and Cantos North, 
have something of the epic in 
them in that they are concern- 
ed with a society and its values 





more than in the experience of 
the self. : 

The ideas for the three 
poems that make up Seson of 
Blood, came to Beissel while 
he was working on a transla- 
tion of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler 
in the spring of 1982, and were 
fuelled by the goings-on in El 
Salvador of which Beissel, a 
member of Amnesty Interna- 
tional, was painfully aware. 

“IT find the Amnesty Inter- 
national publication so dif- 
ficult to read because it is so 
horrific,’’ Beissel said in an in- 
terveiw. But that does not 
diminish his concern and 
belief that there is a way 
beyond the violence that has 
marked political struggles 
since the dawn of mankind. 

Violence depicted 

In Season of Blood there are 
poignant depictions of 
violence that one. cannot ig- 


M 
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Concordia English Prof. Henry Beissel’s most recent book of poetry, Season of Blood, is more 
concerned with what is happening in society throughout the world than with the experience of the 
self. Beissel is an internationally known poet, playwright, editor and translator. 


nore because of their basis in 
fact. But these are set against 
recurrent images of spring, 
and hope for renewal. (Season 
of Blood is the first in a pro- 


To resign or not to resign 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
ed-faced with fury, the angry politician 
Rice across the floor of the House of 
Commons, ‘‘Resign, Resign’’. His oppo- 
nent smiles somewhat indulgently and turns to 
another matter. 
_ Resignations, or rather the lack of them, 
seem to be all the rage these days. Richard Hat- 
field didn’t resign; Elmer Mackay didn’t; 
almost no one in the Trudeau cabinet did; but 
Robert Coates resigned. 

According to Prof. Blair Williams of the 
Political Science Department, it is important to 
keep in mind that senior cabinet ministers can 
resign today and it hardly causes a ripple in the 
political pond. 

‘Partly this is because government has 
become so prime ministerial. The shifting of 
ministers doesn’t matter as much now as it once 
did. aa 

“‘We don’t have the great potentates of the 
past like Jimmy Gardner, the agriculture 
minister from Saskatchewan, who held that 
post for 25 years or C.D. Howe from Ontario,”’ 
says Williams, who back in the ’70s served as 
president of the Liberal Party Federation for 
three years. 

“‘They had so much regional authority and 
political legitimacy that if they left under a 
cloud of some sort, it shook a government to its 
foundations,’’ he says. 

“IT don’t think there are fewer resignations 
than in the past,’’ he continues, ‘‘but there are 
certainly less on matters of principle. Cabinet 
ministers don’t champion policies quite in the 
way they did. They won’t put their job on the 
line and go out on a limb for one particular 
policy as in the past.”’ 

The main reasons for recent resignations 
seem to be political misjudgement (as in the 
case of Robert Coates) or because of a general 
feeling of discontent with the way a government 
is conducting its business. 

Assoc. Prof. James Moore, Political Science, 
sees some distinct differences between now and 
past practises. 

“In the old days a minister would let it be 





known that in his department he would take 
responsibility for any decisions taken there. 
This is the convention of ministerial respon- 
sibility. This gave him the obligation to resign if 
anyone within that department acted outside 
his sphere of jurisdiction,’’ says Moore. 

That convention has been long lost especially 
since the early Trudeau governments, he says. 
“They no longer resign because of the bad 
behaviour of their civil servants and that is 
regrettable,’’ adds Moore, who has been 
described as the ‘philospher’ of the department. 


Henry Habib, Chairman of Political Science, 
is concerned with how we expect our politicians 
to conduct their personal affairs. ‘‘The elec- 
torate have said quite often in recent times that 
they are not concerned with a politician’s 
private life. Francis Fox (who signed a false 
name on an abortion form) is one case of a 
politician who was promptly re-elected by his 
constituents after his fall from grace and was 
then reinstated into the cabinet by Trudeau.”’ 

Richard Hatfield, Premier of New 
Brunswick, seems to be moving in a similar 
position, says Habib. 

“‘The Acadians, for instance, demonstrated 
in favour of Hatfield. They were saying, ‘Look, 
in the past 15 years he has brought results for us 
and that is what matters. We aren’t concerned 
with his private life’. 

“‘There should be a separation between 
public and private life. I think we are more 
mature when we make that distinction,’’ says 
Habib. 

If the media had been as powerful at the time 
of Confederation as it is today, adds Habib, Sir 
John A. Macdonald would never have had the 
successes he did. His drinking problems would 
have become a question of serious public 
debate. 

“In many ways, I don’t think our standards 
have changed. It is the importance of the media 
which has changed and maybe this encourages 
hypocrisy. And that isn’t a good thing, ’’ Habib 
adds. 
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jected series of four books, 
each to have a_ seasonal 
framework). The book deals 
with the natural, cosmic, and 
political orders of experience, 
Beissel said. 

The second poem, ‘‘April 
Fools’’, brings into focus the 
moral vacuum that is present 
in the entire volume. The cur- 
rent violent state of affairs in 
the world, Beissel believes, is a 
mark of the transition that our 
age is undergoing, from a 
moral order of one kind to 
another. According to the 
poet, ‘‘It has become impossi- 
ble to talk about God,’’ and 
this has resulted in the absence 
of a ‘metaphysical bottom’ 
without which a ‘moral struc- 
ture’ is impossible. 

Writers and poets, Beissel 
believes, have an important 
task in trying to reconstruct a 
moral ground, providing the 
basis on which a moral struc- 
ture can be reconstructed. This 
new ground, Beissel adds, will 
“‘perhaps never again be ab- 
solute in the way that the 
traditional religions were able 
to claim, but in a way that 
would nevertheless be binding 
on us as a civilization, and 
without which there is no 
civilization possible.’’ 


El Salvador a symbol 

Although all three poems in 
the volume were born in some 
reaction to violence in specific 
parts of the world, particularly 
El Salvador, the poems don’t 
only address particular ex- 
amples of injustice and absur- 
dity. ‘‘El Salvador is a symbol 


of the exploitation of people 
by those who have power, by 
those who have money,’’ 
Beissel explained, adding that 
because Canada is a satellite of 
the United States economically 
and politically, we are ac- 
complices to the moral misde- 
meanors of our American 
neighbours. 

Beissel’s poems are also ex- 
pressions of his belief in the in- 
herent incompetence of the 
present systems of government 
in which he finds a lack of in- 
tellectual, spiritual, and 
political leadership that leads 
on to the future. What he does 
find there are ‘‘self-serving 
fools whose interest is power 
and the exercise of it, self- 
aggrandisement and greed.”’ 

Beissel also complains of the 
present drift of public attitude 
toward conservative notions 
that belong to the 19th Cen- 
tury. The future, Beissel 
believes, lies with technology, 
which will revolutionize our 
lives and require of us a total 
rethinking of society, in- 
cluding a revolutionary at- 
titude toward work. Jobs, 
Beissel believes, will not 
become more available after 
the ebbing ofthe present 
economic hardship, and a 
subsequent restructuring of 
time-use and labour distribu- 
tion, which will include more 
leisure, will be in order. 

“Technology will inevitably 
change our world, and it can 
change it for the better if we 
make it work for us instead of 
our becoming slaves to it,’’ he 
concluded. 





FACULTY FOOTNOTES 


Faculty Footnotes is a regular monthly 
series, which began in February in The Thurs- 
day Report and covers events in each of the 
Faculties of Concordia. Help us report the 
news in your Department by writing to 
BC-213 or calling Sandra Wills at 8497. 
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Problems in Africa probed at conference. 


by Gabriel Chifwambwa 


frican Awareness 
A Week: held last week 
at the downtown cam- 


pus sadly left the target au- 
dience of African students and 
their Canadian friends com- 
pletely unaware. Attendance 
was dismal but this did not 
deter the guest speakers from 


tackling various aspects of the ! 


theme with vigour, insight and 
genuine concern for the intrac- 
table but challenging problems 
facing the African continent 
— still so rich in potential 
despite current temporary set- 
backs. 

The university community 
and indeed the African 
students, whose numbers have 


sharply declined in recent 
years due to high tuition fees, 
really missed an opportunity 
for an exciting exchange of 
views, critical analysis and in- 
trospection. 


Unhappily too, no official 
from the Ministry of External 
Affairs showed up, thus deny- 
ing participants the chance of 
a first-hand account of Cana- 
dian government policy on 
food aid for Africa, as well as 
other matters. 


During the three-day con- 
ference, several films were 
shown on topics such as the 
Mau Mau uprising in colonial 
Kenya, the inhumanity of the 
South African regime against 























2. Media Awards (3) 


dia University.”’ 
3. Merit Awards (5) 






Dean of Students Office 
Loyola Campus 
AD 129 


CUSA Office 
Loyola Campus 
6931 Sherbrooke St. W. 










Concordia Council on Student Life 


ANNUAL 
AWARDS 


Request for nominations 
for the following 
1. Outstanding Contribution Awards (6) 
‘‘Awarded annually when merited to: four undergraduate 
and two graduate students at Concordia University, for an 
outstanding contribution to student life.”’ 


‘‘Presented when merited to a student of the University 
Community who is adjudged to have made an outstanding 
contribution through the media to student life at Concor- 


‘‘Awarded annually when merited to individuals who have 
made an outstanding contribution to student life or ser- 
vices at Concordia University.”’ 


Nomination forms and information available from: 


Dean of Students Office 
S.G.W. Campus 
Annex M-2135 Mackay 


CUSA Office 
S.G.W. Campus 
H-637 





Nomination deadline: 
March 29, ‘1985 











JESUIT COMPANIONS 


its non-white populations in 
defense of western civilised 
standards, and the views of 
President Nyerere, the widely 
acknowledged 
‘‘philosopher-king’’. 

Presentations and _ discus- 
sions could be summarized in 
One statement by René 
Lacoste. ‘‘Were Third World 
poverty not benefitting 
anyone, it would have ended 
long ago.”’ 

Lacoste is Project Director 
in Cardinal Leger’s Outreach 
Mission. He called for more 
grass roots projects by the 
Non-Government Organiza- 
tions (NGOs) to deal more ef- 
fectively with political, 
economic and social oppres- 
sion. 

‘‘Food aid is dangerous. We 
must look beyond the drought 
and embark on agricultural 
rehabilitation in close 
cooperation with the people 
who know their local condi- 
tions better.’’ He rapped the 
exploitation of peasant 
farmers, who are forced to 
produce cash crops at low 
prices and the Western nations 
for not paying a fair price. 

Citing the immorality of 
weapons procurement in both 
developed and developing 
countries, he said that the cost 
of a F-18 bomber can relieve a 
lot of famine. ‘‘I hope 
mankind will open its eyes, but 
we as individuals must first 
take the moral responsibility 
to face the problems seriously 
and honestly.”’ 

Lacoste, who has travelled 
extensively in Africa, saluted 
the courage and dignity of the 
peasants who are carrying out 
projects such as reforestation. 
“The situation is not a 
desperate one; something can 
be done if we start now and 
stop wasting time and 
resources in endless interna- 
tional meetings.” 

The white man, he conclud- 
ed, developed Africa to serve 
his own interests and there is a 
clear need now to avoid the er- 
rors of western industrializa- 
tion and colonialism. He begg- 


VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 


A program for men and women, single or 
married, to work among the poor and marginated 
in Canada, and to live in association with Jesuits. 


Bill Clarke , S.J., Director of the Program, will 


be in Montreal on the weekend of March 23-24 to 
meet with any who might be interested in the 


program for next year. 


Please contact: 484-4095 





ed ‘‘greedy’’ western com- 
panies, which supply equip- 
ment to Africa at inflated 
prices, to stop the practice in 
the mame of ‘‘true 
brotherhood and solidarity so 
that we can start talking 
cooperation.”’ 


Monetary fund 


Daniel Otchere, Prof. of 
Economics, spoke on the role 
of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), also labelled as 
the Rich Men’s Club, in 
Africa. The IMF was started 
in 1944 to provide short and 
medium term loans to 
members in financial trouble. 

Although members can 
receive financial assistance, 
this aid has recently been tied 
to stringent conditions of 
financial discipline and reform 
for the developing countries. 

The role of the IMF in solv- 
ing financial problems of 
African countries is crucial. 
But with per capita growth 
declining in Africa since the 
70s and world inflation rising, 
the IMF has paradoxically had 
the effect of reducing the rate 
of economic development and 
money supply. 

Within the current financial 
set-up, the financing prospects 
of many countries on a con- 
tinuous basis are bleak indeed, 
Otchere said. Therefore, aid is 
not the answer; but long-term 
foreign capital investment is. 
He believes that with careful 
planning and no fear of 
domination, many African 
countries could have greater 
self-reliance on their resources 
and use their funds more effi- 
ciently. 

“Tf military rulers had not 
had a hand in ruling our coun- 
tries, not so much money 
would have been spent in try- 
ingg to create viable political 
systems,”’ he concluded. 


Social Ecology cut 

Frank Chalk, History Prof., 
traced the legacy of col- 
Onialism and _ classical 
capitalism, which purposely 
undercut Africa’s social 


ecology to maximize surplus 
extraction. 

He also questioned the com- 
mitment by African states 
themselves in following a 
western model of development 
that tragically squeezes out 
peasant farmers and fails to 
marry the new technological 
possibilities with traditional 
African practice. 

Stating that Africa was the 
only continent where food 
production was dropping, he 
also blamed the rapid popula- 
tion growth, which will double 
in the next 21 years. 

“Africa, which currently 
receives 60% of world food 
aid, will be able to feed no 
more than half its population 
by the turn of the century. 

“The situation had also 
been aggravated by African 
governments’ penchant for ex- 
cessive, ill-advised regulations 
of economic activities,’’ he 
said. In fact, reliability of na- 
tional data on agricultural 
producton is worthless, it tells 
us nothing. Regulations such 
as price controls, taxes, and 
state marketing schemes, 
which ‘‘brought about smug- 
gling of food across the 
borders and the proliferation 
of parallel markets’, were 
self-defeating. 

Advocating the revival of 
the traditional agricultural 
system, Chalk criticized col- 
onialism for undermining 
traditional institutions and in- 
troducing processes that were 
even more damaging, such as 
taxation in colonial currency 
and an increase in wage labour 
in the mines. 

Chalk thinks the solution 
lies in efforts to revive tradi- 
tional agriculture and devise a 
mechanism whereby govern- 
ment and peasant farmers can 
coexist. He sees the need to 
mount a major campaign in 
Africa and beyond against 
apartheid. Calling on govern- 
ments to show more flexibili- 
ty, he warned that ‘‘the cult of 
national sovereignty is 
sometimes an obstacle to 
change and improvement.” 


Nominations for Convocation 


Medals & Awards 


May Ist is the deadline to nominate graduating 
students for the Loyola Campus, Sir George 
Williams Campus and Malone medals and to 


nominate any member of the university community 


for the first Graduate Class Award. Nomination 
forms and lists of the criteria applicable to each 
prize are available from the Dean of Students of- 


fices (SGW:2130 Mackay; Loyola; Ad-135) and 
Registrar’s Services outlets (SGW: N-107; Loyola 
CC-214). 





ices Notices Notices Notices Notices Notices Notices 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN 
GREECE: Spend 6. sun-filled 
weeks on the Corinthian Gulf. 
Gain 6 credits. May 17-June 30, 
1985. $1850 includes everything. 
Call 484-7736 or 879-8436. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


CONCORDIA COUNCIL ON 
STUDENT LIFE ANNUAL 
AWARDS — REQUEST FOR 
NOMINATIONS: The Concordia 
Council on Student Life Awards 
Committee is receiving nomina- 


The following list includes scholarships and awards with deadlines 
between April Ist and 30th. More information regarding these 
scholarships and awards is available in the Guidance Information 


Centre, H-440, SGW campus. 


ALLIED JEWISH COMMUNITY SERVICES. Scholarship Pro- 


gram. April 30, 1985. 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. Fellowships in 
Legislative Drafting. April 30, 1985. é 

CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. Native Law Students 
Programme/Programme des étudiants autochtones en droit. 


April 12, 1985. 


CANADA. CANADIAN FOUNDATION FOR 


UKRAINIAN 


STUDIES. Neporany Post-doctoral Fellowhip. April 30, 1985. 
GREAT BRITAIN. THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED 
SECRETARIES AND ADMINISTRATORS. Postgraduate Ex- 


hibitions. April 30, 1985. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. Fellowships. April 1, 1985. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON 


MENTAL RETARDATION. 


Research Grants in Mental Retardation for Graduate Students. 


April 30, 1985. 


NORANDA. Fellowships for Postgraduate Studies in Science and 


Engineering. April 1, 1985. 


NORANDA. Graduate Research Fellowships. April 1, 1985. 
ONTARIO. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. Health Personnel and 
Research Grant Programs. April 1, 1985. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. CANADIAN 


INSTITUTE OF 


UKRAINIAN STUDIES. Undergraduate Scholarships; Master’s 

and doctoral fellowships, research grants. April 1,1985. 
UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA. FACULTY OF LAW. The Law 

Foundation of British Columbia Scholarship Programme. April 


15, 1985. 


U.S.A. CONSOLIDATED-BATHURST. Award towards a 
Master’s Degree in Communications. (To further the ideals of the 
late S.I. Newhouse in the field of Canadian newspaper jour- 


nalism). April 15, 1985. 


U.S.A. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIAION FOR THE 
DEAF. Undergraduate Scholarship awards for the Profoundly 


Deaf Students. April 15, 1985. 


U.S.A. NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE FOODSERVICE IN- 


DUSTRY. April 1, 1985. 


Spring 


(Continued from page 1) 


greenhouse manager finds to 
offset some of the ever in- 
creasing costs felt by the 
department he normally 
serves, Biology. 

He will have Begonias, 
Geraniums, Sanseverrias, 
fuschias, Petunias — even 
tomato plants for the spring 
sale in mid-May. Bougan- 
villeas and Hibisci are already 
in flower in full celebration of 
the beginning of a new hor- 
ticultural year. 

Even back at the beginning 
of February there were sure 
signs that spring was on its 
way. On a sunny day, and 
there were rather more than 
you would expect in February, 
the heating didn’t need to be 
put on until evening. 

“*The foliage is already gain- 
ing that greenness of summer. 
The light is so much better 
than just a few weeks ago. If 
there is only a little bit of heat 
from the sun we have to open 
the windows. It doesn’t take 
much,”’ he explained. 





At this time of year before 
the full strength of the summer 
sun requires wooden screens to 
cut down on sunlight, de la 
Fouchardiére sprays lime on 
the outside of windows to give 
the plants a rest from what 
already can be too much sun. 

De la Fouchardiére depicts 
himself as being ‘‘The same 
age as the building. I arrived at 
the greenhouse in the first year 
of its life back in 1966 when 
the Hall Building was first 
opened,”’ he says. 

Mother’s Day, May 12, is 
probably the best time of the 
year for the plant sales from 
de la Fouchardiére’s piece of 
Eden. The price of a large 
plant, about four feet high, 
can cost around $30. If you 
are looking for just a tiny 
celebration of the spring 
season, you can pay as little as 
$2. 

Or if you want to buy a 
house plant to celebrate to- 
day’s arrival of spring, all you 
have to do is visit Hervé De la 
Fouchardite at the top of the 
Hall Building anytime between 
2 and 4 p.m. He sells house 
plants throughout the year. 


‘dians (comediennes), 


tions for the following: 1. 
Outstanding Contribution 
Awards. 2. Media Awards. 3. 
Merit Awards. They have been 
developed to recognize excep- 
tional contributions to student life 
at Concordia University. The 
Outstanding Contribution and 
Media awards are open to 
students; Merit awards are open 
to all members of the university 
community. Nomination forms 
are available from: Dean of 
Students Office, AD-129, Loyola 
campus; Dean of Students Office, 
Annex M, 2135 Mackay, SGW 
campus; CUSA Office, 6931 Sher- 
brooke St. W., Loyola campus 
and CUSA Office, H-637, SGW 
campus. Deadline for nomina- 
tions is March 29, 1985. Awards 
Ceremony will take place on Fri- 
day, April 12, 1985. 
CONCORDIANS ARE PLANN- 
ING A ‘‘PERFORMANCE FOR 
ETHIOPIA”’ to raise funds for 
the starving people. We know 
there is talent here at Concordia 
and we want it to produce an ex- 
traordinary show. This is a call for 
singers, dancers, bands, come- 
musicians 
and poets. For further informa- 
tion, contact Bruce Mann or 
James Wright at 484-4095. 
LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS 
OF CONCORDIA: LACOLLE 
RETREAT — March 22-24, 1985. 
For more information call 
879-8406. 

CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: 
Two-day seminar on OPTIMIZ- 
ING WAREHOUSE OPERA- 
TIONS April 18-19 in Montreal 
and on June 6-7 in Toronto. The 
program fee per person is $690 
which includes luncheon and all 
program materials. For more in- 
formation call Sandy Oak at 
879-4014. 

CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: A 
special one-day STATE-OF-THE- 
ART EXECUTIVE BRIEFING, 
STRATEGIC PLANNING on 
April 12 in Calgary and on June 7 
in Toronto. The Briefing is based 
on confidential findings from a 
13-year research project and is 
about one of the most critical and 
unsettling topics in business to- 
day. For more information, call 
Susan Long at 879-4014. 
WORD-PROCESSING: The 
Centre for Continuing Education 
is offering Word-Processing 
courses (Word Perfect) using IBM 
personal computers. Day sessions 
starting March 25, Monday- 
Friday, 9 a.m.-12 noon (2 weeks: 
15 hours/week - Total 30 hours - 
Fee: $195.00). Evening session 
starting week of April 15 (10 
weeks: 3 hours/week - Total 30 
hours - Fee: $195.00). Limited 
enrollment. Registration is on a 
first-come-first-served basis. All 
sessions are held at the Centre for 
Continuing Education, 1822 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. For fur- 
ther information call 879-8436. 


CUNASA’s SUGARING-OFF 
PARTY in Hemmingford, 
Quebec on March 30. For more 
information please call Angela 
Wilson at 482-0320 ext. 697 or 
Maureen Stacey at 482-0320 ext. 
382. 


CPR REFRESHER COURSE: 
April 13 — 8 hours for life. This 
course is offered to people cer- 
tified in the CPR Basic Life Sup- 
port course who want to renew 
their certification and update their 
knowledge. For information, 
please call Nicole Saltiel at 
879-8572. 

CPR BASIC LIFE SUPPORT 
COURSE: April 27. & 28 — 15 
hours for life. This course in- 
cludes rescue breathing and one 
person cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR), two person 
CPR, management of the 
obstructed airway and infant and 
child resuscitation. It is accredited 
by the Canadian Heart Founda- 
tion. For information, please call 
Nicole Saltiel at 879-8572. 

G.S.A DESIGN COMPETITION 
RE-OPENS: The G.S.A. would 
like to present a new, more 
dynamic image of its activities. 
Since 1985 is the 20th anniversary 
of graduate studies and the 
G.S.A. is moving to a new home, 
it is only fitting to have a design 
competition. OPEN COMPETI- 
TION for all part-time and full- 
time Concordia students. FINAN- 
CIAL AWARDS to the winner 
and the two runners-up. 
DEADLINE-FOR SUBMISSION 
is Tuesday, April 23 at 5 p.m. at 
the G.S.A. office, Royal George 
Apts. No. 8, 1452 Bishop Street. 
Design competition forms 
available from Mavis at the 
G.S.A. office. For more informa- 
tion call Geoff Gurd at 879-7219. 
ATTENTION: ALL FALL 1985 
CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA, 
BACHERLOR’S, MASTER’S, 
AND DOCTORAL DEGREE 
CANDIDATES: If you are com- 
pleting the requirements for your 
certificate, degree, or diploma 
program this summer and 
therefore expect to be considered 
as a graduation candidate this fall, 
YOU must inform the Graduation 
Office by submitting a fall 1985 
Graduation Application no later 
than July 15th. STUDENTS 


WHO DO NOT APPLY BY 
THIS DATE WILL NOT 
GRADUATE THIS FALL. Ob- 
tain your form at the Registrar’s 
Services Department on your cam- 
pus and submit it today. (Loyola, 
CC-214; SGW, N-107). 
LOYOLA CHAPEL: Mass daily 
at 12:05 noon; Sunday at 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY BROWN BAG 
LUNCH: Coffee, tea and soup 
provided every Thursday from 12 
noon to 1:30 p.m. at Belmore 
House, Loyola campus. 

PRISON VISITS: To visit inmates 
at Cowansville and Bordeaux dur- 
ing this year. Contact Campus 
Ministry at 482-0320, ext. 243, or 
879-4551. 

FIRST FRIDAY SHARED 
SUPER AND EUCHARIST: 
Once a month you are invited to 
be part of an informal supper 
followed by the eucharist. Bring 
some food for the supper. At 
Belmore House, 6-8 p.m. 
LOUNGE AND KITCHEN: In 
Belmore House (3500 Belmore, 
just behind the Campus Center) 
there is a student lounge suitable 
for studying or relaxing that is 
Open every day from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Also the kitchen is available 
for cooking and for preparing 
lunch and snacks. 

OFFICE OF THE OM- 
BUDSMAN: The Ombudsman’s 
office is available to any member 
of the university seeking informa- 
tion and help with university 
related problems. Call 879-4247 or 
drop into 2100 Mackay on the 
SGW campus, or phone 482-0320, 
local 257 on the Loyola campus. 
The Ombudsman’s services are 
confidential. 


SKATING WITH THE BLIND: 
Fridays, 8:30 to 10 a.m. Skaters 
needed to work with the students 
from the School for the Blind. 
Call Campus Ministry at 
482-0320, loc. 243 (LOY) at 


-879-4551 (SGW) for more infor- 


mation and to register. 


LONERGAN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


PUBLIC LECTURE SERIES 


presents ' 


Dr. P.G. Williamso 


Associate Professor 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard 


on 


WAS DARWIN RIGHT? 
IS EVOLUTION AT A 
SNAIL’S PACE? 


Wednesday, March 27, 1985 at 8:30 p.m. 
The Heary F. Hall Building Room 937 
1455 de Maisonneuve Bivd. W. SGW Campus 














Thursday 21 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS: 
Open meeting at about 1:15 p.m. 
in H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 

LIBEh .L ARTS COLLEGE 
PUBLIC LECTURE: Prof. Raul 
Hilberg, John G. McCullough 
Professor at the University of Ver- 
mont and author of The Destruc- 
tion of the European Jews (1961) 
and Special Trains to Auschwitz 
(1981), will speak on THE 
MEANING OF THE 
HOLOCAUST IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW Campus. 
SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY 
AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Mel 
King, adjunct professor of urban 
and community planning at MIT 
and author of the book Chain of 
Change, on RAINBOW COALI- 
TION: WE MAY HAVE COME 
ON DIFFERENT SHIPS, BUT 
WE’RE ALL IN THE SAME 
BOAT NOW at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-937, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR IN- 
STITUTE: Book sale, 10 a.m. - 12 
noon, MU Annex, 2170 Bishop. 
CONCORDIA ART GALLERY: 
Joyce Wieland: A Decade of Pain- 
ting; Francois Baillairgé 
(1759-1830); A portfolio of 
academic drawings. Until March 
23, on the mezzanine, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

DISPLAY CASE EXHIBITION: 
PORCELAIN: TRADITIONS 
OF EXCELLENCE, until April 6 
on the mezzanine, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

IRANIAN STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION: Cultural days, 
until Friday 22, on the mezzanine, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Film on video — 
VICTOR/VICTORIA, 4-6 p.m. 
in H-333-6, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. Please be on time because the 
film will start at 4 p.m. sharp. For 
more information call 879-8406. 


Friday 22 
pier SER nse ee 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE CHANT OF JIMMIE 
BLACKSMITH (Fred Schepisi, 
1978) (English) with Tommy 
Lewis, Freddy Reynolds, Ray Bar- 
rett, Angela Punch and Jack 
Thompson at 7. p.m.; 
NEWSFRONT (Philip Noyce, 
1978) (English) with Bill Hunter, 
Wendy Hughes, Gerard Kennedy, 
Chris Haywood and Angela 
Punch at 9:15 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 
the Conference Room of the Pro- 
testant School Board of Greater 
Montreal, (corner Fielding and 
Cote St-Luc). 

PH.D. WORKSHOP — VISIT- 
NG SPEAKERS SERIES: Dr. 
Robert S. Harris, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill on 
CONSENSUS FORECAST OF 
CORPORATE. EARNINGS: 
ANALYSTS’ FORECASTS AND 
TIME SERIES METHODS, 2-4 
p.m., in GM-503-48, 1550 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. West. 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT: Public 
address by the British composer 
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Peter Maxwell Davies, 2-5:30 
p.m., in H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW 


campus. 
INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS: Information 


workshop on CANADA AND 
QUEBEC IMMIGRATION — 
FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES FOR 
STUDENTS ON VISAS, 2-4:30 
p.m., in H-762, 7th floor, Hall 
Bldg. The seminar will also focus 
on other areas of interest: work 
permits, landed immigrant status, 
returning home for the summer, 
new regulations for visas for the 
fall 1985 term. Representatives 
from the Canada and Québec Im- 
migration Offices, as well as the 
Registrar’s Office, will give a 
presentation. A question and 
answer period will follow. Call 
879-2840 if you wish to attend the 
workshop. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: Oscar 
Romero Assassination Anniver- 
sary — The liturgy of the Noon 
Mass will recall the witness of this 
man’s life, and offer prayer for 
the people of El Salvador. At 
12:05 noon, Loyola Chapel, 
Loyola campus. 


— 


Saturday 23 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Cinema for peace — DARK CIR- 
CLE (Judy Irving, Chris Beaver 
and Ruth Landy (The indepen- 
dent Documentary Group)) 
(English) at 7 p.m.; WEEKEND 
OF SHADOWS (Tom Jeffrey, 
1978) (English) with John Waters, 
Melissa Jaffer, Wyn Roberts and 
Barbara West at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 


Sunday 24 

pS RS ae eee ee 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE PLUMBER (Peter Weir, 
1979) (English) with Judy Morris, 
Ivar Kants, Robert Coleby, Henri 
Szeps and Candy Raymond at 5 
p.m.; MY BRILLIANT CAREER 
(Gillian Armstrong, 1979) 
(English) with Judy Davis, Sam 
Neil, Wendy Hughes, Robert 
Grubb and Pat Kennedy at 6:30 
p.m.; BREAKER MORANT 
(Bruce Beresford, 1980) (English) 
with Edward Woodward, Jack 
Thompson, John Waters, Bryan 
Brown and Rod Mullinar at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: JESUIT 
COMPANION VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM. A Volunteer pro- 
gram for men and women to work 
among the poor in Canada with a 
CONCERN FOR SOCIAL 
JUSTICE. Bill Clarke, S.J., 
Director of the program, will meet 
during the day with candidates 
seeking information. To arrange 
an interview, contact Belmore 
House at 482-0320 ext. 243. 
RESIDENCE COFFEE HOUSE 
sponsored by Concordia 
Residence Students at 7 p.m. in 
Hingston Hall, Loyola campus. 
For more information calf Marc 
Babin at 482-0320, ext. 528. 
FIFTH SUNDAY OF LENT. 
Presider is Bill Clarke, S.J., 
Director, Jesuit Companions pro- 
gram, Loyola Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
8 p.m., Loyola campus. 
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faculty, staff and students at the downtown 
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Monday 25 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THERESE DESQUEYROUX 
(Georges Franju, 1962) (French) 
with Emmanuelle Riva, Philippe 
Noiret, Edith Scob and Sami Frey 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bidg. 
$2. SGW campus. 

CUSO AT CONCORDIA: The 
Hon. Warren Allmand, M.P. for 
N.D.G., speaks on THE CANA- 
DIAN GOVERNMENT’S 
POLICIES TOWARDS THE 
THIRD WORLD at 10 a.m. in the 
Vanier Auditorium, Vanier 
Library, Loyola campus. All are 
welcome. 


_——_—_——— 


Tuesday 26 
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CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
FALSE MOVEMENT (Falsche 
Bewegung) (Wim Wenders, 1975) 
(English subt.) with Rudiger 
Volger, Peter Kern, Hanna 
Schygulla and Hans Christian 
Blech at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT: Baro- 
que Violin recital — Leslie 
Wilbur, baroque violinist, accom- 
panied by Ariane Dind, harp- 
sichordist and Leslie Ross, bas- 
soonist, will perform works of 
Castello, Corelli, Couperin, 
Telemann and Walter at 8 p.m. in 
the Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W. Loyola campus. 
FREE. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
PERFORM-FOR-AFRICA: A 
FESTIVAL OF ENTER- 
TAINERS, 1-6 p.m., Campus 
Centre. For more information call 
Bruce Mann at 482-0320 ext. 243. 
Loyola campus. 


Wednesday 27 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
WELFARE (Frederick Wiseman, 
1975) at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 
LOYOLA FILM SERIES: LE 
BOUCHER (Claude Chabrol, 
1969) (English subt.) with 
Stéphanie Audran, Jean Yanne, 
Roger Rudel, Mario Beccaria, 
William Guérault and Antonio 
Passalia at 7 p.m.; MA NUIT 
CHEZ MAUD (My Night at 
Maud’s) (Eric Rohmer, 1969) 
(English subt.) with Jean-Louis 
Trintignant, . Francoise Fabian, 
Marie-Christine Barrault and An- 
toine Vitez at 9 p.m. in the F.C. 
Smith Auditorium, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. Loyola campus. 
FREE. 

LONERGAN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE: Dr. P.G. William- 
son, Harvard University, on WAS 
DARWIN RIGHT? IS EVOLU- 
TION AT A SNAIL’S PACE? at 
8:30 p.m. in H-937, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

MECH 801/4 — DOCTORAL 
SEMINAR: Santosh Neriya on 
COUPLED TORSIONAL FLEX- 
URAL VIBRATION IN A 
GEARED TRAIN OF ROTORS, 
4:05-5:55 p.m., in H-929-23, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT: Siu- 
dent Recital — In the first half, 
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guitarist John Hayes will perform 
works by Dowland, deVisée, 
Bach, Sor and Giuliani. In the se- 
cond half, soprano Danielle Ross, 
accompanied by Robert Sigmond, 
will perform works by Purcell, 
Bach, Handel, Mozart and Britten 
at 8 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Loyola 
campus. FREE. 

CONCERT: Jazz Improvisation 
Classes — Charles Ellison, Bob 
Mover, Dave Turner, Directors. 
Works by Thelonius Monk, Ken- 
ny Dorham, John Coltrane, 
Wayne _ Shorter, Frank Foster, 
Benny Golson and Horace Silver 
at 8:30 p.m. in the Campus 
Center, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Loyola campus. FREE. 
CAMPUS MNISTRY: 
ROLLERSKATE-A-THON 
sponsored by the Caribbean 
students’ Association at The 
Palladium, Berri Metro Station. 
Call Marcus Dixon at 487-4874. 
PERFORM-FOR-AFRICA: A 
FESTIVAL OF ENTER- 
TAINERS, 1-6 p.m., Reggie’s 
Pub, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
For more information call Bruce 
Mann at 482-0320 ext. 243. 
CONCORDIA ART GALLERY: 
Faculty of Fine Arts Biennale, un- 
til April 27. Vernissage at 7:30 
p.m. tonight. Mezzanine, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 


SS 


Thursday 28 

ies Sin ee a 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: AIDS INFOR- 
MATION SESSION with Kurt 
McGifford of the Montréal AIDS 
Resource Committee, which is 
organizing the upcoming National 
Conference on AIDS in Montreal. 
In H-333-6, Hall Bldg., 4-6 p.m. 
For more information call 
879-8406. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE & 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT: Con- 
cert of music by Canadian com- 
posers at 8 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. The pieces in this concert of 
music for harpsichord, flute, 
voice and electronic sounds, ex- 
hibit recent stylistic and technical 
developments such as neotonality 
and digital synthesis, and provide 
an excellent sampling of the cur- 
rent directions in the art of music. 
For more information call 
879-8051. SGW campus. 
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FOR RENT: Large 2-bedroom 
apartment, completely renovated; 
heat not included; Prince Ar- 
thur/Clark vicinity; $475. For 
more information call 284-3364 
(day & evening) or 933-9280 
(evening). 


Friday 29 
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CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 


TENDER MERCIES (Bruce 
Beresford, 1983) (English) with 
Robert Duvall, Tess Harper and 
Allan Hubbard at 7 p.m.; WE OF 
THE NEVER NEVER (igor 
Auzins, 1982) (English) with 
Angela Punch McGregor, Arthur 
Dignam, Tony Barry, Tommy 
Lewis and Donald Blitner at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

PH.D. WORKSHOP — 
VISITING SPEAKERS SERIES: 
Paul Goodman, Carnegie-Mellon 
University, on MODELS OF 
GROUP PERFORMANCE, 2-4 
p.m., in GM-503-48, 1550 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. West (Guy 
Metro Bldg.). SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: LENTEN 
TWILIGHT RETREAT — An 
evening of prayer, supper and 
reflection, 5-10 p.m. at Belmore 
House, Loyola campus. For more 
information call 482-0320 ext. 
243. 


———_ 


Saturday 30 
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CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE MAN FROM SNOWY 
RIVER (George Miller, 1982) 
(English) with Tom Burlison, Kirk 
Douglas, Sigrid Thornton, Jack 
Thompson, Lorraine Bayly and 
Chris Haywood at 7 p.m., 
GALLIPOLI (Peter Weir, 1981) 
(English) with Mark Lee, Mel 
Gibson, Bill Hunter, Robert 
Grubb and Tim McKenzie at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 
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Sunday 31 
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CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
SILKWOOD (Mike Nichols, 
1983) (English) with Meryl Streep, 
Kurt Russell, Cher, Craig T. 
Nelson, Diana Scarwid and Fred 
Ward at 5 p.m.; THE PICTURE 
SHOW MAN (John Power, 1977) 
(English) with Rod Taylor, John 
Mellon, John Ewart, Harold 
Hopkins and Patrick Cargill at 
7:30 p.m. THE YEAR OF LIV- 
ING DNAGEROUSLY (Peter 
Weir, 1982) with Mel Gibson, 
Sigourney Weaver, Linda Hunt, 
Michael Murphy and Bembol 
Roco at 9:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 


rYPEWRITING: Theses, 
manuscripts, letters, resumés; 16 
years experience, rapid service. 
$1.50/page/double. Work done 
on IBM. Mrs. Paulette Vigneualt. 
2-minute walk from McGill Cam- 
pus. Telephone: 288-9638. 
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TYPING: Professional, Punctual, 
Reliable. All Faculty, Graduate, 
Student papers and thesis — in 
English, French, Spanish — on 
IBM-Selectric II]. Downtown 
near Sherbrooke. Call 849-9708 
before 8 p.m. (try weekends too). 
ao 


PRIVATE FRENCH LESSONS. 
Graduate French student. Ex- 
perienced. Reasonable price. All 
levels. Call 341-4587. 
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